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Countrymen and Friends, 


T is inconceivable, to Slaves of other Nations, 

1 in what Degree every Individual in this King- 

dom may juſtly boaſt himſelf to have a Share, 

as well in giving Laws to his Country, as in the 
immediate Adminiſtration of its Government. 

The Sovereign, indeed, makes Choice of his 
Miniſters, and the People have theic Repreſenta- 
tives in Parliament; but neither, by the Alle- 
giance they pay the one, nor the Confidence they 
place in the other, do Britons give up this natu- 
ral Right, to be ſtill Maſters of their own Pro- 
perties, and Guardians of their own Liberties. 

The recent Experience of a few Years paſt 
may furniſh us with ſtriking Inſtances, how 
loud the Voice of the People is heard in 
England, both on the Throne and in the Se- 
nate; Inſtances, that prove the vaſt Importance 
of its being diſtinguiſhed from the impetuous 
Clamour of a factious Multitude, by its Confor- 
mity to the more ſober Dictates of Reaſon and 
Truth. Non omninò temere fit, quod vulgò dic- 
Htant. 

It is to you, therefore, my Fellow-Country- 
men, and not to any of thoſe great men, whoſe 
Importance depends, in fo eminent a Degree, 
on the Conformity of their Conduct to the Voice 
of the Public, that I conceive it neceſſary to ad- 
dreſs myſelf at this JunEture, 
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on 
Amidit the Preparations for acting freſh 
Scenes of Slaughter and Defolation, the enſu- 
ing Campaign, a Peace is ſometimes talked of ; 
and we are flattered by many that it is near at 
Hand. God grant it may! A favourable Prof- 
pect, indeed, preſents itſelf, of obtaining a no 
leſs honourable than laſting one, if we trifle not 
with the preſent Opportunity, and the enemy be, 
as it is ſurmiſed, really deſirous of putting an 
immediate end to the War. 


But, perhaps, the latter is not ſo certain as is 


commonly imagined ; and, with reſpect to the 
former, I confeſs it, I am not without my Fears. 
For I will make no Scruple to declare it of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to this Nation, that the 
expected Treaty ſhould be haſtened, by all the 
prudent Means the moſt artful Negotiator can 
ſuggeſt; and that for us wilfully to run the 
Hazard of unneceſſary Delays, will be as im- 
politic, as the Conſequences may be dangerous. 

In our preſent Circumſtances, it might ill 
become us to ſue for Peace; but, to offer rea- 
ſonable Terms of Accommodation, and to enter 
readily into every Meaſure, conſiſtent with our 
Honour and Intereſt, to facilitate it, may, I 
preſume, be, without Difficulty, proved not 
only expedient but neceſſary. 

Lou have, indeed, been frequently told, on 
this Occaſion, that you are under no Neceſſity 
to have recourſe to the Arts of Negotiation; 
that you are in a Condition to impoſe your on 
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Terms on the vanquiſhed Enemy; and that, 
in your Circumſtances as Victors, you ſhould 
deliberate at Leiſure on a Peace; for no Delay 
can be dangerous. But have theſe nota le Ad- 
viſers aſſured you how long we ſhall remain in 
theſe victorious Circumſtances? Have they 
monopolized the Means of Succeſs, and lett 
nothing to the future Fortune of War? You 
may remember we were not always Victors ; 
and it would not be improper to reflect, we 
may not always continue ſuch, 

As it is not my Deſign, however, to indulge 
romantic Hopes and ill grounded Expectations 
on the one Hand; ſo, on the other, I do not 
mean to encourage chimerical Suſpicions, or 
intimidate with groundleſs Fears. 1 cannot con- 
ceive, nevertheleſs, that we have any ſufficient 
Reaſon to preſume the Hand of Providence will 
always continue to be exerted in ſo wonderful a 
Manner, as it has lately been, in our Favour. 
As Preſcience is not the Gift of Humanity, it 
is therefore, by the general Experience of paſt 
Times, and the common Courſe of Events, that 
we mult regulate our Conduct. 

On the preſent Occaſion then, let us calmly 
conſider what has contributed to thoſe Events, 
that have ſo ſurpriſingly elated this Nation, and 
depreſſed its Enemies. Let us take an impar- 
tial View of our different Circumſtances at pre- 
ſent, and thence judge by Probability of the 
future. 


B 2 Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, notwithſtanding all the Reaſon we 
have had, of late, to be ſatisfied with the Mea- 
ſures of a wiſe and prudent Adminiſtration ; 
notwithſtanding all the juſt Encomiums ſo freely 
made on the Conduct of our Commanders, and 
the Intrepidity of our Troops ; if Partiality to 
ourſelves were entirely laid aſide, we ſhould find 
our late Succeſs no leſs owing to a providential 
Concurrence of fortunate Circumſtances, than 
Either to miniſterial Wiſdom or military Valour. 

In like Manner, were our real Situation duly 
attended to, notwithſtanding the Advantages 
we have gained of the Enemy, we ſhould, per- 
haps, find little Reaſon for our immoderate 
Triumph. Perhaps alſo, thoſe Advantages 
would be found leſs deciſive, and the Enemies 
Loſſes leſs irreparable, or at leaſt much leſs rui- 
nous and intolerable, than we now are apt to 
flatter ourſelves they are. 

Reſpecting the Means of our Succeſs; it 
would be an invidious Taſk to enter minutely 
into Particulars, and might be conſtrued into a 
malevolent Deſign of depreciating the Merit of 
many, to whoſe gallant or prudent Behaviour, 
in their reſpective Stations, their Country is ſo 
greatly indebted. 

But, without diſparaging the Conduct of any 
of thoſe, who may have deſerved well at the 
Hands of tHeir Fellow-Countrymen, without 
caſting the leaſt Soil, by Reflection, on the 
Luſtre of their Characters, it may be juſtly aſ- 
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ſerted that ſome of our late Expeditions have 
been ill planned, and worſe directed; and that 
the Deſign of others, as well as the Perſons and 
Means employed to carry them into Execution, 
have been ill adapted to ſuch arduous Enter- 
prizes. This has been palpable enough, where 
we have been unſucceſsful ; as the ſeveral Blun- 
ders made on the Coaſt of France, and in North 
America, may inglorioully teſtify. And if, in 
ſome others more prudently directed, we have 
been ſo happy as to ſucceed, has it not rather 
been owing to adventitious Circumſtances, and 
the greateſt good Fortune in the World, than 
to the Meaſures calculated to inſure Succeſs ? 

I will not inſiſt on our ſhameful Miſcarriage 
at Rochfort, or fooliſh Retreat at Sr. Cas; the 
Siege of Quebec, and the Battle of Minden are 
our favourite Objects of Triumph. But if our 
Expedition againſt the former had not ſucceeded, 
(and how great a Chance has it appeared that 
it did not!) might it not, at this Time, 
have been repreſented as a wrong-headed En- 
terprize, ſavouring of Quixotiſm, and tend- 
ing only to the Deſtruction of the Adventurers; 
who were too few, too ill ſupplied, or too ill 
directed, to carry their Point? Might not the 
projected Aſſiſtance of our American Troops, in 
the Neighbourhood of Crcwn-Peoint, have been 
virulently exploded, as (it indeed appears to 
have been) premature and chimerical ? Might 
it not have been eſteemed a groſs Inſtance of 

Ignorance 
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E 
Ignorance or Imprudence in the Projectors of 
ſuch an Armament, to have made the moſt for- 
midable Part of it ſuch, as the very Nature 
of the Place would render uſeleſs; while, at the 
ſame Time, they had ſent only a handful of 
brave Men to oppoſe the whole Force of Cana- 
da *? Nay, might not hence the whole Deſign 
have been condemned, as a futile and inſufficient 
Attempt, unadviſedly and fooliſhly calculated 
to facrifice our Men and Money, without effec- 


. tually indemnifying ourſelves, or annoying the 


Enemy ? 

This might have been done; I may venture 
to aſſert, it would have been done, and would 
have obtained Credit too, among Thouſands of 
thoſe who now attribute to the Wiſdom of the 
Adminiſtration, and the Greatneſs of our mili- 
tary Force, that Succeſs, which the lite brave 
Man, to whom we owe it, once deſpaired of, 
and, urged perhaps by that Motive, to a moſt 
deſperate Attempt, was himſelf the only Means 
of obtaining, at the Expence of his Life , I ſay 
only Means, as it 1s more than probable, in the 
Circumſlances the Beſiegers then were, that no 


„ By the Nature of the River, the moſt formidable Part 
of this Armament is deprived of the Power of acting. yetve 
have almoſt the whole Force of Canada to oppoſe. he 
Affairs of Gre-t Britain, I know, require vigorous M: ares ; 
but then the Courage of a Handful of b-ave Men ſhould be 
exerted only where there is ſome Hope of a favourab'e Event. 

s Letter to Secretary PITT, 
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other General in the Service (without the leaſt 
Diſparagement to the Bravery of any) would 
have hazarded the Attempt, which crowned 
their Enterprize with Succeſs. Nay, perhaps, 
had it not been attended with that Succeſs, the 
Attempt itſelf might have been condemned, by 
Men more cautious than bold, as raſh and 
imprudent. 

Again, the Battle of Minden was as unpro- 
vided for as the Victory was unexpected; nay, 
certain it is, that the Commander in chief was 
ſo powerfully poſſeſſed of the Notion that he 
mult be defeated, if he ſhould be forced, at 
that Time, into a Battle, that he could hardly 
credit the Fact, when, by an amazing Inſtance 
of Valour in the Britiſh Infantry, he ſaw the 
Enemy beaten out of the Field. 

Is it now from the miraculous Succeſs of un- 
timely and ill-planned Projects; is it from the 
accidental Gain of deſperate Battles, into which 
we have been ſurprized, and wherein Victory 
turned only on the ſuperior Bravery of a Hand- 
ful of Men, that we confidently promiſe our— 
ſelves Security and future Conqueſt ? It may be 
remembered, the Plains of Fontenoy, as well as 
thoſe of Minden, have witneſſed the Superiority 
of Britiſh Valour, though not with equal Suc- 
ceſs. 


Nunc pluit, et claro nunc Jupiter eth:re fulget. 
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But, leaving this apparently invidious Sub- 
ject, let us conſider what Reaſons we may have 
to flatter ourſelves with the Continuation of our 
preſent Superiority in the War, either from our 
own peculiar Abilities to proſecute it, or thoſe 
which our late Advantages over the Enemy may 
have given us. 

Perhaps, a View of our preſent Circumſtances, 
ſtript of that Gloſs and falſe Colouring, which 
recent Succeſs has thrown upon the Perſpective, 
will not be pleaſing. Nay, were it not contraſted 
to ſome Advantage by the more cloudy Proſpect 
of the Situation of the Enemy, it were enough 
to make us tremble at our own. 

The Government an hundred Millions in 
Debt, the neceſſary Expences of the War in- 
crealing this immenſe Sum yearly, by additional 
Millions, in what can this monſtrous Burthen of 
national Credit end? Will not the enormous 
Weight of fuch a Debt very ſoon infallibly cruſh 
the Anthor of its Being? Nay, what ſhall we 
not have to fear on this Account, even though a 
ſpeedy Peace ſhould enable us to fit down with 
only a few Millions added to the preſent Sum ? 

Might we not, in ſpeaking on this Subject, 
Join heartily with the zealous Patriot, who lately 
expreſſed his A pprehenſions for the Independency 
of the Conſtitution, when reflecting on that in- 
finite Deper:dance on the Crown, that has been 
created by Means of the national Debt * ? 


See a Let: er to Tao Great Men, p. 44. 
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Does not another Conſideration, alſo, as little 
attended to as greatly important, naturally ariſe, 
when we think on the Numbers of thoſe who 


are ſupported in Indolence or Luxury, by the 


Intereſt of the Funds? Indolence in every 
State is deſtructive; and though moderate Luxu- 
ry (if ſuch an Expreſſion may be uſed) in Poſ- 
ſeſſors and Cultivators of Land, in Artiſts, Ma- 
nufacturers, &c. may have its Uſe, as it can be 
ſupported only by Ingenuity and Induſtry, in 
the Cultivation of the mechanical or economical 
Arts; yet nothing can be more pernicious than 
the Luxury of thoſe, who live idly on the, La- 
bour of others. 

There are Men, it is true, ſo ſhort-ſighted as 
to ſuppoſe the Conſumption of thoſe Commo- 
dities, from which the Government draws its 
Revenues, ſo neceſſary, that, while the Pro- 
prietors of Stock ſpend their Income at home, 
they conceive them to act the Part of uſeful Ci- 
tizens, and to be profitable Members to the 
Commonwealth. Did Art or Nature, indeed, 
ſo generouſly reward the Labour of Individuals, 
by ſo plentifully providing them thereby, with 
the Articles of Convenience or Luxury, as to 
afford beſides a Superfluity of thoſe Articles for 
others, theſe uſeleſs Conſumers might be over- 
looked as inſignificant: But, ſince the Caſe is 
far otherwiſe, it is evident the whole Tribe of 
Stock-holding Gentry, with their numerous At- 


tendants, are ſupported at the Expence of the 
landed 


10 J 
landed and laborious Part of the Nation; and, 
[| though made Uſe of as the Means of raiſing 
I the Taxes, inſtead of facilitating their Payment, 
$i add grievouſly to the Burthen and increaſe the 
[ Difficulty of ſupporting it. J 
i As the Increaſe of Taxes, alſo, tends to in- 
10 creaſe the Number of Stock- holders, ſo muſt © 
| | the Price of all the Means of Life, and conſe- 
| quently of Labour, increaſe, till it come to a 
ll Degree incompatible with the Proſperity, or 
even the Being, of many of our Manufactories. 
It is further a melancholy Reflection to think, 
in how many Inſtances the Neceſſity of raiſing 
ſuch vaſt Sums as the Exigencies of State re- 
quire, contributes to promote Idleneſs and De- 
bauchery, in the lower Claſſes of People. It © 
| may be ſufficient here to hint only at the Diſtil- © 
i}! lery; and barely to mention the Caſe of Tipling 
| Houſes, the unlimited Number of which are ſo 
N pernicious to the Morals and Manners of thoſe, 
, on whom both the Wealth and Strength of the 
Nation ultimately depend. 4 
Can it be denied that in theſe, as in many 
other Caſes, the moſt prudential Maxims of do- 
meſtick Polity have not been diſpenſed with, 
under Pretence of the Neceſſity of promoting 
the Revenue? Nothing, indeed, can be more 
abſurd than to imagine the Duties, ariſing from 
the Means of Intoxication, Debilitation and 


Riot, more beneficial to a ſtate, than Sobriety 
3 | and 
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and Regularity of Manners: but while Thouſands 
find their Intereſt ſo intimately connected with 
the increaſe of the Revenues, it is no wonder, 
while ſuch a Plea is at Hand, that it ſhould be 
too often made Uſe of, to dangerous Purpoſes. 


Waving theſe Conſiderations, however, as 
perhaps too general for the preſent Occaſion, 
let me aſk, if the Weight of this Incumbrance 
is not likely very ſoon to affect us too ſenſibly, 
in the Means of carrying on the War? Can 
it be conceived that the Danger attending our 
immenſe Debt is ſtill at too great a Diſtance to 
be feared, or provided againit ? May we not 
be ſaid to have already felt the contrary? Reflect 
on the mortifying Inſtance of the Loſs the Sub- 
ſcribers ſuſtained laſt Year, in being obliged, 
many of them, to ſell out, at almoſt Twenty 


per Cent. under Par, Tell me at what Price 
does their Stock ſtand now ? 


The World may, for awhile, be blinded by 
the ſecret Allowance of Premiums to large 
Subſcribers ; but this Method of raiſing Money, 
if ever it ſhould be practiſed, cannot laſt long. 
I know Occaſion has been taken, from our hay- 


ing been able to provide ſo immenſely for the 
Supplies of another Year, to boaſt that the 
> like may be done for Years to come “. If it 
be put to the Proof, we ſhall, perhaps, find 


* Tec Letter to Two Great Men, p. 51. 
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ourſelves greatly miſtaken. I hope, therefore, 

we ſhall not run the Riſque of ſo mortifying 

a Diſappointment z; which, after our inordinate 

Jl boaſting, may ſubject us to the Ridicule of all 
| Europe. 1 

| But, ſuppoſing we may yet borrow, at the 

[ff Hazard of National Ruin, five or ſix Millions 

| 

| 


| 
annually, for ſome Time longer; at what rate 
| is this Money to be had? It is moſt infallibly 
If certain that we muſt ſoon give greater Intereſt 2 
than we have as yet done; and perhaps than 
the Purpoſes for which we borrow will enable 
us to pay. 

The Riſe of Intereſt was plainly foreſeen laſt 
| Year; and, though the critical Bankrup:cy of 
the French Government gave ours a temporary | 
Advantage in their late Subſcription, do we not 
ſee the Adventurers already in a fair Way of 
14 repenting their Bargain? 

Reflect on the ordinary Expences of Govern- 
| ment, at the preſent Juncture. From twelve 

1 to fourteen Millions Sterling annually ! What 
| an immenſe Sum! It may have been neceſſary, 
It may have bcen well applied. But, for God's 
#17 ſake, what poſſible Advantages can we think to 
gain, by continuing the War beyond the preſent 
| Period, ſufficient to indemnify us even in the 
it Article only of theſe exorbitant Expences ? 
I In anſwer to this Queſtion, we are naturally 
"i led to the more pleaſing Proſpect of our Circum- 
| ſtances, relieved by Contraſt with thoſe of the 
Enemy. 
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Enemy. On a careful Inſpection, however, 
favourable as it is, even this may be found to 
afford us too barren a View, to give us hope 
of reaping a more glorious Harveſt by the Pro- 
ſecution of the War. 


As I have not exaggerated our own Situation, 
reſpecting the Riſque our National Credit will 
infallibly run, by continuing the War, and our 
Inabilities to carry it on, but at the Hazard of 
domeſtick Ruin; I ſhall admit only of as juſt 
a Repreſentation of the Circumſtances of the 
Enemy. I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, therefore, 
theſe have been much exaggerated; as future 
Experience will, in all Probability, convince you. 


That the French Nation have ſuffered ex- 
tremely in their Navigation and Commerce, and 
conſequently the State muſt be greatly diſtreſſed 
in its Finances, are undoubted Truths; ſuch, 
indeed, as we cannot reflect upon, as Britons, 
but with the greateſt Satisfaction. Stript of 
their Colonies, and ruined in their Marine, they 
are undoubtedly, as a commercial and maritime 
Nation, reduced low indeed. But let us not 
plume ourſelves too much on this Reflection. 
France is ſtill formidable as a military Power; 
ſtill capable of doing an infinite deal of Miſ- 


chief to others, though but little of benefiting 
itſelf. 


However exhauſted its Finances; however 


ruined in its Trade; it hath ſtill its Reſources. 
It 
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It is a Country to which Nature has been fo 
indulgent, that it is not eaſily eat up at home; 
and what is it that a Sovereign, who is in a great 
Degree abſolute Maſter of the Lives and Pro- 
perties of his Subjects, cannot effect, when 
urged by the Neceſſities of the Times to 
take deſperate Meaſures to ſupport a deſperate 
Cauſe. 


God grant, indeed, their Cauſe be actually ſo 
ruinous as the leaſt ſanguine among us ſuppoſe. 
And yet, perhaps, Circumſtances, really deſ- 
perate, may, eventually at leaſt, be the worſt 
a Nation, prudently deſirous of a Peace, ſhould 
wiſh their Enemy reduced to. To have little 
or nothing more to loſe that can be loſt; and to 
have every Thing to hope, that can at all be 
hoped for, from their Perſeverance in the War, 
are not Motives to excite them to ſpeedy Terms 
of Accommodation. 

On the contrary, will not ſuch Motives na- 
turally induce them to try the Fortune of ano- 
ther, and yet another, Campaign ? at the End 
of which, who can tell how far our own Situa- 
tion may be comparatively changed for the 
worſe? Neſcis quid ſerus veſper vebit. 

It has, indeed, been roundly aſſerted, and 
that with the moſt egregious Aſſurance, that 
* it is entirely owing to the German Part of the 
preſent War, that France appears ſo low in 
the political Scale of Strength and Riches, 
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that ſheis found to be a ſinking Monarchy, nay 
a Monarchy already ſunk.” 

Full of the Project,“ it is ſaid, of con- 
* quering Hanover, ſhe ſaw herſelf obliged to en- 
gage in exorbitant Expences; Armies were to 
be paid and maintained in Weſtphalia, and 
on the Rhine; vaſt Sums were to be ad- 
* vanced to the Court of Vienna, always as in- 
* digent as it is haughty; the ravenous Rul- 
ſians, and the degenerate Swedes, would not 
* move unleſs allured by Subſidies; and the 
* Mouth of every hungry German Prince was to 
be ſtopt with the Louis d'ors of France. In- 
volved in Expences thus enormous, our Ene- 
mies have been prevented from ſtrengthening 
themſelves at Sea, where England had moſt 
Reaſon to dread their becoming ſtrong *.” 
This declamatory Method of Argumentat.on, 
however plauſible it may ſeem, is little con- 
cluſive. General Aſſertions prove nothing. Tt 
is not, for Inſtance, made as yet very clear tha 
the Conqueſt of Hanover coſt France ſuch an 
immenſe Sum in the Acquiſition, as is here 
hinted at. 

The Armies maintained in Weſtphalia, and 
on the Rhine, coſt the French Government 
little more (I have been told leſs) than they 
would have done, had thoſe Troops been all 
the while idling at home. And, in general, the 
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great Number of Men which the French keep 
on foot, even in Time of Peace, makes the ad- 
ditional Expence of a War on the Continent 
much Jeſs to them than is commonly imagined 
by us, on whom the Maintenance of a handful 
falls ſo burthenſome. In fact, alſo, the Quan- 
tum of the Subſidies paid by the Enemy to their 
Allies, during this War, has not been ſo pro- 
digious as to impoveriſh them ſo much as you 
have been taught to believe. No; it has not 
been the continental but the naval Part of the 
War, in which the natural Force of Great Bri- 
tain has been properly exerted, that has reduced 
France ſo low in the political Scale of Strength 
and Riches. 

That the Enemy's Want of Money, occaſion- 
ed by the exorbitant Expence of their Alliances 
and the Maintenance of their Armies in Ger- 
many, was the only, or at leaſt the principal 
Reaſon, that prevented their ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves by Sea, is a Poſition, indeed, almoſt too 
abſurd to be debated. There 'is not a Man of 
Common Senſe in the Kingdom, but muſt be 
ſenſible that the Loſs they ſuſtained, before and 
after the formal Declaration of War, by the 
Capture of their Ships, and the Detention of 
their Seamen in our Priſons, was more effectual 
in preventing their ſtrengthening themſelves by 
Sea than all the extraordinary Engagements they 
have entered into, or Armies they have paid and 
ſupported on the Continent. 
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After the War broke out, alſo, many Diffi- 
culties preſented themſelves, from their Want 
of Materials for building, repairing and equip- 
ping their Ships, which no Money, had they 
ever ſo much in the Treaſury, or were their Fi- 
nances in ever ſuch good order, could ob- 
viate. 

With reſpect to Hanover too, it is certain 
that, had they been as ſucceſsful in keeping, as 
in acquiring it, they would have found them- 
ſelves Gainers by the Expedition; abſtracted 
from the Conſideration of what general Uſe it 
might have been to them, in proſecuting the 
War, or in negotiating a Peace. It is notorious 
that Hanover fell an eaſy Sacrifice: And there 
is Reaſon to believe that, had not that expe- 
rienced and able General ®, who conquered it, 
been obliged to leave the Army, on Account of 
the Intrigues and Cabals of his perſonal Ene- 
mies at Court, his great Prudence and Fore- 
ſight would have taken ſuch Meaſures as would 
have more effectually ſecured its Poſſeſſion; 
Even as it was, however, the accidental Mortality 
among their Troops undoubtedly operated more 
than any other Caule to the Enemy's evacuating 
that Electorate. 

It is not without ſufficient Reaſon, alſo, 
ſhould it be aſſerted that the Cauſe why they 
have not been alrcady in Poſſeſſion of it again, 
is rather owing to the claſhing of perſonal In- 
tereſts at Court, and divided Councils both in the 
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Cabinet and the Field, than to their natural In- 


ability, either from want of Men or Money, to 


proſecute the War on the Side of Germany with 
Succeſs. 

This having been the Caſe, who can tell but 
repeated Ill· Sueceſs may have the ſame Effect on 
the disjointed Councils of France as it had, not 
long ſince, on thoſe of this Kingdom? Self- 
intereſt and private Reſentment may ſubſide; Mi- 
niſters and Commanders may unite to do their 
Duty; and the Conſequence, as in our own Caſe, 
be the Revival of a diſpirited, deſpiſed People 
to Conqueſt and to Glory. 

Conſider, my Fellow Countrymen, what a 
mortifying Stroke this will prove to us, after 
having indulged ourſelves, as we now do, in the 
utmoſt Exceſs of Triumph and Exultation, Let 
us not, therefore, give Occaſion for it by relying 
too much on the Diſtreſs and ſuppoſed Weak- 
neſs of the Enemy. 


This, at leaſt, is certain; that they may reap 
ſome Advantages, as to their future Abilities of 
carrying on the War, even from their ill For- 
tune. The Gain flowing into the Treaſury, from 
the Duties laid on the Articles of their extenſive 
Commerce, is, indeed, put a Stop to. Bur, at 
the ſame Time, on the other hand, the Charge of 
ſupporting a large Marine, and a diſtant expen- 
ſive Colony, is rendered needleſs, by the Deſtruc- 
tion of the one and the Loſs of the other. They 
will, therefore, hardly, for the future, fit out 
Fleets at a great Expence to fail without an Er- 
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rand, or freight Ships only to be taken. Fatal 
Experience will, doubtleſs, teach them a Leſſon 
we ourſelves have ſo greatly profited by, not- 
withſtanding we appear at preſent fo very willing 
to unlearn it again; which is, to employ their 
natural Strength againſt their Enemies, and puſh 
with all their Force on that Element and in that 
Quarter, where their Endeavours are molt likely 
to ſucceed. 

They ſee, or have Reaſon enough to ſee, very 
plainly, that their Trade and Colonies are inde- 
fenſible by any Effort they can now make with 
their Marine; and that it may be as well to let 
their few remaining Ships of War rot in their 
Harbours, as to fit them out only to fall into the 
Hands of the Enemy. They have, therefore, no 
other probable Way of indemnifying themſelves 
for the Loſſes already ſuſtained, or of prevailing 
on us to accede to a Treaty of Peace on ary Terms, 
ſhort of the moſt diſgraceful and diſadvantageous, 
than to proſecute the War with all their Force 
in Germany. 

To do this, they will probably begin to think 
of aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary in earneſt, and 
puſh forward to make themſelves again Maſters 
of Hanover: In which Caſe, who can pretend 
to ſay what may be our Situation at the End of 
another Campaign ? 

You have been told that we ſhall, in all Proba- 
bility, loſe none of the Advantages gained in the 
laſt Campaign, by the enſuing one, if our 
Army, ſtill headed by Prince Ferdinand, who 
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© has already gained ſo many Labels be render - 
ed more formidable by ſending to it ſome Thon- 
* ſands more of our national Troops *,* I hope 
we ſhall not; but as to the Probability of it, I 
mult confeſs I am of another Opinion, Not that 
I doubt the Capacity of Prince Ferdinand, the 
Conduct of our preſent Britiſh Generals, or the 
Valour of our Troops. But unleſs, inſtead of 
ſome Thouſands, we could ſend as many as we 
ſhould have Reaſon to think. would ſuffice, I 
conceive it more probable that we ſhall loſe, than 
gain, Advantages in that Quarter. 

I have already mentioned that our Succeſs in the 

laſt Campaign was in a great Degree accidental, 
and very reaſonably unexpected; nor can I be 
perſuaded that we ſhall, or indeed that we have it 
in our Power, to augment Prince Ferdinand's 
Army ſo much as the French can, and actually 
will, do theirs, 
We may flatter ourſelves that they will be pre- 
vented from ſending ſufficient Supplies into Ger. 
many, leſt we ſhould again make Attempts on 
their Coaſts. But what ſufficient Reaſon have we 
to think this will be really the Caſe? Let thoſe, 
who pretend that the preſent diſtreſſed Condition 
of France is entirely owing to the German Part 
of the War, tell us, whether her Coaſts were left 
unguarded when her Troops laſt invaded Han- 
over. Did we find her Coaſts, in fact, ſo deſti- 
tuteof Troops when we were lately ſacrificing 
our Men and Money in expenſive Expeditions, 
that neither paid Coſts, or did us Honour? It is 
Letter to Two Great Men. 
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true, we deſtroyed one of the Enemy's Ports, and 
levied Contributions on a few petty Villages, 
which done, they had nothing more to fear, nor 
did they on that Occaſion recal one ſingle Regi- 
ment from Germany. 

You may ſtill ſay, indeed, that though they 

were not obliged on any particular Occaſion to 
recall their Forces, the Apprehenſion of the Con- 
ſequences of thoſe Expeditions in general, pre- 
vented them primarily from ſending more. This, 
however, is to aſſert a Negative that cannot eaſily 
be proved. 
But, be this as it will, certain it is, they did not 
appear on thoſe Occaſions under any great Ap- 
prehenſions for the Event of ſuch Attempts; well 
knowing in what they muſt neceſſarily end. And 
can it be ſuppoſed they will be much more fo 
now, when even the Security of their Ports is of 
leſs Conſequence to them, than at the Beginning 
of the War? as in their preſent Situation they 
cannot hope to recruit their Marine, ſo far during 
the War as to cope with us again at Sea, 

Can this be ſuppoſed, I ſay, when they muſt 
be effectually convinced that their acting merely 
on the defenſive can be to no Purpoſe? Let us 
ſuppoſe them then ever ſo hard put to it to find 
Troops to guard their Coaſts, and at the ſame 
Time to puſh the German War, we have all the 
Reaſon in the World to think they will exertevery 
Limb, ſtrain every Nerve, and at leaſt neglect 
nothing to inſure Succeſs on the Side of Germany, 
where only perhaps any Thing can now be done 
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to retrieve their ſhattered Affairs. Inſtead, there - 
fore, of the Probability being on the Side of thoſe 
who conceive, we are not likely to loſe in another 
Campaign the Advantages we gained in the laſt, 
the contrary appears not only probable, but not 
unreaſonably to be feared, and, indeed, too juſtly 
to be expected. 

Conſider further the Situation of our brave and 
indefatigable Ally, the King of Pruſſia; who, 
after having ſurprized the admiring World with 
the moſt aſtoniſhing Inſtances of Fortitude and 
military Skill, finds himſelf at length ſurround- 
ed by his Enemies, overpowered by ſuperior 
Numbers, his Country exhauſted, and his Cauſe 
ſupported only by thoſe who are in no Situation 
to recruit his Armies, and but very little able to 
{econd his Operations, 

You may plume yourſelves, from the uncom- 
mon Difficulties this great Prince hath hitherto 
encountered and ſurmounted, with hopes, that he 
will be ſtil] able to defend kimſeif from his Ene- 
mies, and keep them at bay till they ſhall be willing 
to enter into a Peace, on Terms neither diſhonour- 
able to himſelf, or diſadvantageous to his Allies, 

Be not too fanguinez you may be deceived. 
The court of Vienna, indigent as it is, hath power- 
ful Reſources. The Empreſs Queen can never 
want Men; and while her Arms are crowned with 
any Share of Succeſs, Money, at ſome rate or 
other, will certainly be had. 

If we reflect, alſo, on the preſent Syſtem of 
Auſtrian Policy, adopted by her Neighbours and 
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Allies, it is become neceſſary to their common 
Intereſt and Security, that the Wings of the 
towering Eagle of Brandenburg ſhould be clipp'd. 

Can it be imagined then they will not purſue 
thoſe Advantages, which the preſent embacr- 
raſſed Situation of his Pruſſian Majeſty gives 
them, to accompliſh their Deſign: A Delign 
long premeditated, and which has unhappily been 
too earneſtly purſued. 

Should Hanover then again fall a Prey to a 
rapacious Enemy, or ſhould the King of Pruſſia 
be reduced to Extremities, ſhould not we be 
called upon, to deliver the one and extricate the 
other, by all the Ties of Honour, Juſtice and 
Humanity? And, cad it be thought that, in the 
Caſe of either, we ſhould be able to obtain the 
ſame advantageous Terms of Peace that we 
might probably do at preſent ? 

But we will ſuppoſe this heroick Prince ſhould 
be able, for ſome Time, to ſuſtain the united Ef- 
forts of his Enemies againſt him; that, under 
the Protection of that Providence, which has hi- 
therto ſo ſignally interpoſed in his Favour, he 
may continue to detect their Intrigucs, to dilap- 
point their Machinations, and ſtill o ſhare in the 
Honours and Advantages of the Field.* More 
cannot reaſonably be expected. It cannot be 
expected that, harraſſed as he has been, and is, 
on every Side, in his Perion, his narrow Diſtricts 
depopulated, his Veterans waſted by continual 
Slaughter, he ſhould be ever, during this War, 
in a State to reduce his imperious Enemies ſo low, 
as to beg or accept of Peace on his own Terms. 
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Such an Expectation would be in the higheſt 
Degree extravagant. The moſt ſanguine of his 
Friends, the moſt zealous Admirers of his great 
Qualities, cannot hope this with any ſhew of 
Reaſon. 

Let us ſuppoſe further that, by the Unanimity 
and prudential Conduct of our Generals, aſſiſted 
by the Valour of our Troops, the French may 
be kept out of Hanover, What can we gain at 

| beſt by prolonging the War? How long may 
we not fiege and battle it on the Continent before 
we oblige them to accept of Terms more advan- 
tageous to this Nation than they may be diſpoſed 
to do at preſent ? | 

In the mean Time, let me aſk, at whoſe Ex- 
pence is the King of Pruſſia to be ſupported ? 
At whoſe Coſt is Hanover and the reſt of his 
Majeſty's German Dominions, and thole of his 
other Allies, to be protected? At whoſe, but at this 
Nation's? What a Reflection! What waſte of 
Blood and Trealure muſt neceſſarily attend our 
maintaining a continental War, in Conjunction 
only with a few exhauſted Allies, againſt the uni- | 
ted Forces and Intereſt of France and the Houſe 
of Auſtria ! j 

What, for God's ſake, can it be expected 
that in theſe Circumſtances we ſhall be able to do, . 
even though the Increaſe of our national Debt, . 
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and the Hazard we thereby run of domeſtick | 
Ruin, were Matters of no Conſideration? By 
ſending a large Fleet into the Baltick we might | 
perhaps over-awe the Swedes and Ruſſians, and | 
thereby preventtheir ating forcibly againſt Pruſſia, | 
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By keeping another large Fleet at Home, and 
Troops continually ready for Embarkation, or 
by keeping thoſe Troops ſtifling on Board Tran- 
ſports, and hovering on the French Coaſts, we 
might keep them from ſending ſo formidable a 
Reinforcement to their Armies in Germany, as 
perhaps they might otherwiſe do. How little 
may all this avail! How ſhort may it fall of 
counterballancing the Expence ! 

The King of Pruſſia does not want, at pre- 
ſent, the united Forces of all his Enemies to 
keep him low enough; and to cruſh him entire- 
ly was, perhaps, never the Intent of any. At 
leaſt, ſo it has appeared from all the Motions of 
the Swedes and Ruſſians, and even of the French 
themſelves, Without the Aſſiſtance, therefore, 
of the Ruſſians and Swedes, the Empreſs-Queen 
will, in all human Probability, prove a tolerable 
Match for the Pruſſian Hero, in his pretent State 
of Depreſſion, Loſs? and Fatigue. 

The Advantages, however, which his Cauſe 
is likely to gain, by our taking a Step of that 
Nature, (ſuppoſing by the Way too, that it 
might give no Umbrage to the Court of Den- 


mark) will evidently never compenſate for the 


Expence we muſt be at on the Occaſion ; ſince, 
if the Auſtrian Troops ſhould find the Pruſſian 
full Employment, the Ry/fiens would moſt pro- 
bably, as they have hitherto done in like Cir- 
cumſtances, remain voluntarily inactive; and, 
if the contrary ſhould happen, it might not be 
in our Power to oblige them to deſiſt from ful- 
filling their Engagements with their Allies, in a 
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Cauſe which they ſeem earneſtly to have eſpoufed, 
on Principles not very diſtant from thoſe of Self- 
Preſervation and private Intereſt. 

With reſpect alſo to our Expeditions on the 
French Coaſt ; the Number of Troops we muſt 
ourſelves employ therein, will as effectually pre- 
vent us reinforcing our national Troops in Ger- 
many, as thoſe Expeditions will hinder the Ene- 
my's ſending ſufficient Reinforcements to theirs : 
So that, if a continental War muſt be carried on, 
It may differ to us very little, whether we main- 
tain an additional Number of Troops in We/tpha- 
lia, or harraſs them out with Embarkations and 
Re-embarkations on fruitleſs Expeditions againſt 
the Coaſts of Brittany and Normandy. Nay, per- 
haps, it might be even better to do the former, 
that, in the mean Time, our Fleets may be bet- 
ter employed, 

But let us employ our naval Force in the beſt 
Manner we can; though we ſtrip the Enemy of 
the few Settlements they have left, they have no 
better Method of avenging themſelves, or of 
obtaining the ReHitution of any thing at a Peace, 
but by invading the Dominions of Great Britain 
or Hanover. 

As to the former; the preſent Condition of 
their Fleet ſeenis to have entirely incapacitated 
them for making the Attempt. Let us not put 
too much Confidence, however, in our own Ad- 
vantages, or the Weakneſs of the Enemy. The 
Race does not always belong to the apparently 
Swift, or the Battle to the Strong. It is true, the 
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moſt timid of our Fellow. countrymen, even ſuch 
as have been under a conſtant Pannic, ever ſince 
the Beginning of the War, on account of a 
threatened Invaſion, are now cured of their Fears, 
and, ſince the Defeat of Cenflans's W be- 
gin to triumph in their Security. 

It does not yet follow, that what cannot be 
executed To- day, may not be, nevertheleſs, ſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted To-morrow. There is no 
Man in Ezg/and, indeed, leſs apprehenſive of 
ſuch an Event than myſclf; although I do not 
think the Difficulty of it, even in the Circum- 
ſtances the French Marine now is, ſo great as is 
generally conceived. But, whatever are the 
Difficulties, while it is not totally impracticable, 
who can tell what Opportunity our future Ope- 
rations may give them? Or what Reaſon we may 
not have to repent the laſt EHorts of deſpairing 
Poverty and diſappointed Ambition? 

Suppoſing, however, the Hydra of Rebellion 
unable to liſt up its Head; ſuppoſing the deſtruc- 
tive Monſter of Invaſion, at which we have ſo 
often trembled, be a mere Chimera, while we 
keep our Eyes on Germany, we ſhall behold ſuf- 
ficient Cauſe to embrace the firſt, as the beſt, 
Opportunity of making a Peace. 

At all Events, Hanover muſt be protected or 
redeemed, and Pruſſia be preſerved from Deſtruc- 
tion. This muſt be done too by us. None elſe 
either will, or can do it; and it the Enemy 
ſhould prove to have the longeſt Sword on the 
Continent, (the Probability of which, as I have 
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alteady obſerved, is greatly againſt us) what is 
likely to become of our Conqueſts at a Peace? 
With Fire in your Eyes, and Impatience in 
your Hearts, methinks I hear ſome few of you 
(diſtinguiſhed by your, at preſent, unfaſhionable 
Antipathy to continental Connections) cry out 
on this Reflection, What are Pruſſia and Ha- 
«© rover to Great Britain? What is their Intereſt 
© to ours, that we ſhould renounce the Conqueſts 
obtained at our own Expence, and with the 
Lives of our Fellow-countrymen, to procure 
them Indemnification and Security? What is 
the real Protection or Aſſiſtance either of them 
© can afford us in Time of War? What do we 
« get by them in a Time of Peace? What are 


the reciprocal good Offices they can do us for 


„ ſuch important Services?“ 

What think you, my Countrymen, of the 
Proteſtant Cauſe in Germany ? Is it not worth 
your Care and Support? Would you not moſt 
willingly give up one Branch of your Commerce ? 
none of your newly-acquired Settlements ? not 
a Sugar-Iſland, or a Diſtrict in Canada, to pre- 
ſerve from Ruin, or reward the Magnanimity 
cf that Hero, for whoſe Succeſs you have 
pub icly put up your Prayers, for whoſe Victo- 
'ries you have made ſuch extravagant Rejoicings, 
and {or the Support of whoſe Cauſe you have ſo 
generouſly propoſed, and ſo liberally promoted, 
pecuniary Subſcriptions ? 

If Things are really come to that Paſs in Ger- 
many, that the Ruin of the King of Pruſſia will 
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be ſoon followed by the Ruin of the Proteſtant 
Religion in the Empire, it may not have been 
without Reaſon, perhaps, that you have been 
told, That whatever Conqueſſs we have made, 
* or may ſtill make, upon the French, except- 
* ing only North America, ſhould be looked 
« upon as given back to France, for a moſt im- 
portant Conſideration, if it can be the Means 
of extricating the King of Pruſſia from any 
* unforeſeen Diſtreſſes *.* But you will be 
perverſe and ſceptical enough, perhaps, to doubt 
the Truth of the above Suppoſition; you will be 
curious enough to aſk, in what Particular has the 
Proteſtant Cauſe appeared ſo imminently endan- 
gered by the Circumſtances of the preſent War ? 
Or, if it really has been in any Danger, what are the 
Steps its pretended Champion has taken, in what 
has he appeared zealous to ſupport it? In what 
Reſpect have the Intereſts of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion been ſhewn to be the Motive, Means, or 
End of the preſent War ? 

I cannot, indeed, give a ſatisfactory Anſwer to 
theſe Queſtions. I ſhall wave it therefore, and 
aſk in my Turn, what you think of the Danger 
in which the Balance of Power mult be, of being 
entirely overthrown, unleſs ſupported on one 
Side of its Beam by the Force and Riches of 
Great Britain? 

Equally impaticnt as about the Intereſts of 
Religion, you reply, by aſking me further, why 
Great Britain is to be always the heavy Weight 
at the ſhort End of the Lever? * What, ſay 
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* you, have we to do with the Jealouſies and 
« Quarrels of Princes, who, left to themſelves, 
« would maintain the Balance of Power among 
% each other, for their own Sake without us? 
* Is it not enough for us to keep up this Ba- 
lance on' the Ocean and among the maritime 
Powers? And is it not much too much, to 
take upon us, on every Occafion, to ſet our- 
< ſelves up to be Arbiters, in the Diſputes ari- 
„ fing between all the Powers of Europe?“ 
Theſe are Queſtions, my good Friends, that 


have been aſked a thouſand Times, and a Thou- 


ſand Times anſwered. Indeed, the moſt puny 
Politician of the preſent Times will furniſh you 
with Store of Reaſons, as they are called, for our 


continental Embarraſſments. As none of them, 


however, have ever appeared very ſatisfactory to 
me, I cannot flatter myſelf they will be convinc- 
ing to you, I ſhall not therefore intrude on your 
Patience to repeat them. 

Thus far, nevertheleſs, we are obliged to al- 
low, that the Protection of Hanover might juſtify 
our entering into defenſive Alliances with conti- 
nental Powers, if thoſe Alliances anſwered the 
End, and we could by their Means effectually 
obtain the Protection ſought ; but to pay Subfi- 
dics, to maintain a numerous Body of national 
Troops in Weſtrhalia or Flanders, and, after all, 
to mils of that Protection, and be obliged to re- 
deem that Electorate, by giving up the Conqueſts 
we may have made in other Parts of the World ; 


this is ſurely difagiceable enough to think of. 
And 
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And yet ſo are we circumſtanced, that, ho e- 
ever earneſtly or reaſonably we may wiſh, as 
Engliſhmen, that no ſuch dead Weight, as the 

Protection of Hanover and Support of our inſuffi- [ 
7 cient Allies, were link'd to the Proſperity of theſe 
Illlands, it is impoſſible, in our preſent Situation, 
? to ſhake it off, without breaking all thoſe Bonds 
of Honour, Juſtice, and Gratitude, that ought 
to be revered among Nations. In Favour of the 
Hlanoverians it is not unjuſtly remarked, that their - 
Country has been attacked, only becauſe it be- 
longed to the King of Great Britain; and that it 
would be crue] and inhuman to leave them to 
ſutjer from the Conſequences of Quarrels ongi- 
nally Britiſh. | 
7 Reſpecting the King of Priſſia allo, and our 
other Allies, even ſuppoſing our Connections 
with them only neceſſary on the Account of Ha- 
nover, the ſame Plea holds good in their Favour. | 
Hence it behoves us to bear the Burthen, we | 
| yet have ſo much Reaſon to lament, in the | 
beſt Manner we can; and to make it as light as 
poſſible. Feras, non culpes, quod vitare non poteſt. | 
Though the Support of the Proteſtant Intereſt, 
or the Balance of Power in Germany, therefore, | 
| 


ſhould not affect us, let us comfort ourſelves with 
the Contemplation on thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings, 
which have been derived from the Succeſſion of 
the Proteſtant Line to the Throne of theſe King - | 
doms, Let us conſider, that Hanoverians and q 
Engliſhmen have an equal Title to the Protection | 


of the ſame gracious Sovereign; and that, bur- | 
thenſome as their Connections are to the latter, [ 
| 3 we 
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we might have been much leſs able to bear them, 
if, in Default of the Hanover Succeſſion, Popery 
and arbitrary Power had ſeated themſelves on the 
Throne of Great Britain. And hence alſo, let 
us endeavour with Patience, to look upon the 
Intereſts of this Kingdom as, at the preſent June- 
ture, inſeparably connected with that of his Ma- 
jeſty's German Dominions and thoſe of his Allies. 

While I am deſirous, however, that we ſhould 
"without grumbling ſubmit to Neceſſity, I am 
very unwilling that we ſhould imagine the Neceſ- 
ſity greater than it really is; or that becauſe it is 
expedient for us to do ſomething to ſupport 
the Intereſt of our Allies, we ſhould ſacrifice eve- 
ry Thing to it, by forgetting our own. 

I preſume, that if I have not demonſtrated the 
abſolute Neceſſity, I have at leaſt ſhewn, plainly 
enough, the Expediency, if it were in our Power, 
of putting an immediate End to the War; and 
the little Probability there is of our being hereat- 
ter in a Situation more promiſing of an advanta- 
geous Peace; I ſhall now, therefore, beg your Pa- 
tience, my Fellow-countrymen, while I commu- 
nicate thoſe Reaſons on which my Apprehenſions, 
of our trifling away the preſent Opportunity, are 
grounded, and endeavour to point out the Means 
whereby, I conceive, ſo defirable an Event may 
moſt probably be brought about, and that to our 
leaſt Diſadvantage. 

With reſpect to the former; let me aſk, if thoſe 
Apprehenſions are not too juſtly founded ? Have 
we not, in the firſt Place, too much Reaſon to 


fear 
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fear that, fluſhed with our late extraordinary Suc- 
ceſſes, we may pertinaciouſly inſiſt on Conditions, 
which the moſt artful Negotiators will not be able 
to procure us ? Or, at leaſt, that whatever Condi- 
tions it may be thought proper to ſtipulate, they 


will be propoſed, and inſiſted on, in ſuch a Man- 


ner as to raiſe inſurmountable Difficulties, and 
protract the Negotiation of the Treaty ? 

Have not already our Great Men, as well as 
the Public, been addreſſed by Patriots, real or 
pretended, in order to excite a Spirit of national 
Pride, by which our Intereſt may be ſacrificed to 
our Vanity ? Have we not heard ſome talk in 
the unadviſed and haughty Strain of demanding 
Hoſtages, before we know in what Particular any 
may be neceſſary ; and of requiring the Demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk as a Preliminary to Treaty ? 

Have we not heard others, equally ſanguine and 
imperious, adviſe our inſiſting on having the Con- 
greſs of the Negotiators held in London; on hav- 
ing the Articles of the Treaty debated in Parlia- 
ment; and on ſubjecting the Plenipotentiaries to 
the Mortification of dancing Attendance on the 
Reſolutions of an Houſe of Commons ? Surely 
nothing of this Kind is the eſſential and neceſſary 
Prelude to a good Peace ! I hope no ſuch impo- 
litic Pertinacity will reduce us to the Neceſſity of 


acceding to a bad one 


But what if the French were indeed ſo humbled 
as to ſue for Peace in the moſt abject Manner; 
what if we could impoſe our own Terms in our 
own Method; won it be of any good Conſe- 

F quence 
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quence to this Nation, to behave, on ſuch an 
Occaſion, with Haughtineſs and Inſolence? The 
Fortifications of Dunkirk have, indeed, long 
afforded a glaring Inſtance of the Enemy's 
Breach of Faith and the Regard they pay to the 
moſt ſolemn Treaties. It might not, therefore, 
be improper to inſiſt on their Demolition as a 
Preliminary to Treaty, were there any Probabi- 
lity it would be complied with, or were it not 
likely to delay its Concluſion. 

But the Suppoſition of the Enemy's ſubmit- 
ting to ſuch a Propoſal, were it made, is ridi- 
culous“; and, were it not ſo, the Delay occa- 
ſioned by putting it in Execution might prove 
of much greater Conſequence to this Nation, than 
even giving up that Circumſtance entirely. 

Nature ſeems herſelf determined, in Spite of 
the Efforts of the moſt able and approved En- 
gineers, to choak up that Port; ſo that there is 
not the leaſt Appearance, at preſent, of its being 
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ever made capable of receiving Ships of Force 


or Burden; and deſtroy the Fortifications and 
Works as you pleaſe, it will be always in a State 
to afford, in a very ſnort Time, a ſecure neſtling 
Place for ſmall Privateers. 

Suppoſing, nevertheleſs, that we do not think 


* It cannot be imagined that any Nation is ſo ignorant and 
ſottiſh, as not to know that the weakening its Hands before | 
a Negotiation for Peace, is not the Way to ſecure it good | 
Terms in that Negotiation, See Remarks on a Letter to Tus 


Great Men, p. 15. 


make 


it ſafe to truſt to the dilatory Operations of 
Nature, all that it can be prudent to do, is to 


11 

make the Demolition of this Port an Article in 
the Treaty; but it never can be ſo, to inſiſt on 
it as a Preliminary. For, let me repeat it again, 
it is highly expedient for us to haſten the Peace 
by every Method conſiſtent with our Honour 
and Intereſt: And I ſhould be ſorry to find my 
Countrymen had ſo little Share of Solidity and 
good Senſe, as to think theſe dependant on 
Punctilio's of this Nature. 

Let us not conceive that, were it in our Power 
thus to mortify the Enemy, their abject Com- 
pliance with our unprofitable Demands would 
make them hereafter more afraid or aſhamed of 
ſnuffling with Treaties, or of breaking their 
Faith with us, when Opportunity ſhould enable 
them to do it with Impunity. We ought to 
know the French Nation too well to think ſo. 

Their Inſincerity, and that Art they are Ma- 
ſters of to extricate themſelves out of Difficul- 
ties, which they have ſubmitted to by the moſt 
ſolemn Treaties, 1s ſo notorious, that even Hoſ- 
tages themſelves might be no ſufficient Security 
for the effectual Performance of any Part of a 
Treaty, which they might ſee their Advantage 
to break. 

So good a Reaſon as this for our accepting 
them, however, is not even aſſigned for the pro- 
poſed Demand. No: The Motive is merely 
vain-glorious and impertinent. At the laſt Pcace 
we condeſcended to ſend Hoſtages to Paris as 
Pledges of our good Faith to bind us in the Per- 
formance of an Article, to which the Enemy had 
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it not in their Power to compel us: Now to 
efface this imaginary Stain on our National Cha- 
racter, we are adviſed to demand Hoſtages of 


them, not as a Security for their performing any | 
Thing we have not in our Power to compel them 


to do, but merely for the Sake of Parade, and 


that the good People of London and Weſtmin- | 


ſter may have ſomething to ſtare at. 

If we have really reduced the Enemy ſo low as 
to kiſs our Footſtool, while we fit ſecurely deli- 
berating at Leiſure on the Terms of a Peace, let 


us not ſhew them, by accepting Hoſtages on 
any Account, that we think they dare to trifle '' 


with us in the Performance of every Article of 
the Treaty. 

Inſtead of reflecting on our former Condeſ- 
cenſion as diſgraceful to our National Character, 


let us regard that Circumſtance only as a tacit þ 


Confeſſion that the Enemy were in no Condition 
to enforce Reſpect to the Treaty by other Means. 
And if the Vanity of the French will ſtill make 
them conſtrue it otherwiſe, let them comfort 


themſelves, and boaſt to other Nations, with | 
Reflections on their Importance at the laſt Peace, | 
for the Loſs of the more ſubſtantial Advantages 


we may reap by that which is at hand, 


I might give another, and perhaps a better, | 


Reaſon why unneceſſary and uſeleſs Hoſtages 
ought not to. be inſiſted on. Indeed I could wiſh 


never to have ſo inſidious and dangerous an Ani- 
mal as a French Man of Quality reſide at our 
Court, or even in our Country, unleſs very 


cloſely | 
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cloſely confined, on any Occaſion or Pretence 
whatever. 

Need I explain myſelf ? What have not the 
French learned of our national Weakneſs by re- 
ſiding among us! How have we not laid our- 
ſelves open to the Enemy by careſſing even our 
Priſoners of War! 

But you deſpiſe the Power, the Genius, the 
Arts of theſe reduced, impotent, inſignificant 
People, You laugh at the diſtant Conſequences 
of my Inſinuations. Alas! my Countrymen, 
how ſoon and how greatly is your Note changed! 
How little a while is it ago, ſince an inſignifi- 
cant French Man, landing at one of our Out- 
Ports would have been imagined the Fore-runner 
of an Invaſion, or his known Departure been 
conſtrued into the Prelude of a ſpeedy Rebellion ! 

How little a while ago is it ſince, dejected by 
III. Succeſs, one would have thought, by the 
Virulence of your Complaints and the Loudneſs 
of your Clamours, that you were on the Brink 
of Deſtruction | 

I do not, I need not, aſk what has produced 
this extraordinary Change. I admit, in great. 
Part, the Juſtice of your Motives and rejoice in 
the Concurrence of ſuch a Number of glorious 
and fortunate Events. But with all this, let us 
remember to what kind of Cauſes theſe Events 
have been owing. Neither the Perſons or Mca- 
ſures of the Adminiſtration have been /o much 
changed as to give'us any Reaſon to depend on 
the ſuperior Wiſdom at the Helm. Or,, were 
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it ſo, Men ſtill are Men, the beſt ſometimes 
forget, and the Wiſeſt of them are not immor- 
tal, Let us not, therefore, grown imperious 
by caſual Succeſs, wantonly inſult the Enemy, 
or enhance the Terms of our Demand ; leſt, 
being obliged hereafter to accept of much leſs, 
we ſhould bring upon ourſelves that Contempt 
in which we now hold the late idie Gaſconades 
of the Enemy. 

Far he it from me to mean to throw out any 
invidious Infinuations againſt reſpectable Cha- 


raters. Far be it from. the Reader, alſo, to 


think me ſo little of an Engliſhman, as not to 
rejoice, equally with the moſt ſanguine of my 
Countrymen, 1n our preſent Superiority over the 
Enemy. It is, indeed, for this very Reaſon ; 
it is becauſe I take ſo great a Part in the Honour 
and Intereſt of my Country, that I am anxious 
to prevent, if poſſible, any Diminution of its 
preſent Superiority and Glory, 

Tenacious of our preſent Advantages, there- 
fore, let us behave with Reſolution; but not 
Haughtineſs. Elevated by Conqueſt, let us pre- 
ſerve our acquired Dignity, by not ſtooping ſo 
low as to pique the Vanity of the vaineſt Court 
in the Univerſe, in captiouſly ſtickling for 
Trifles: And if any Thing muſt be given up to 
facilitate ſo neceſſary an Event as a Peace, let 
our Conceſſions be made with as good a Grace 
as poſſible. 

Think not, I hold National an cheap; 
or that, leaſt of all, I would have victorious 

Britons 
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Britons ſubmit to Indignities. The Occaſion | 


cannot demand it. We do not ſue for, but 
ſhould offer, Terms of Pacification. But I ſee 
ſome of you look grave, my Countrymen, at 
my talking of Conceſſions, as a Matter almoſt 
indiſpenſible. You are willing, perhaps, to re- 
ſtore nothing. I hope you will not be obliged 
to give up much: Nay, were a Treaty of Peace 
now actually on the Carpet, perhaps, an able 
Negotiator might find a Neceſſity of reſtoring 
but /izz/e: but I tremble for the Delay. I trem- 
ble at the Conſequences of the War in Germany: 
At the Cloſe of the laſt War the Miniſtry gave 
up Cape Breton. The Nation in general, and 
the People of New-England in particular, were 
diſſatisfied with this Conceſſion. But might not 
the Miniſtry, at that Time, have excuſed them- 
ſelves, in the Manner Demoſthenes once did on 
a ſimilar Occaſion ; might they not have ſaid, 
It is not we that give up Cape Breton; it is 
the Neceſſities of the Times; it is the fatal 
&« Effects of the Rebellion; it is the Battle of 
& Fontenoy; the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom ; it is 
te the Cowardice and Impotence of the Dutch; 
« jt is the Security of Hanover that give up 
« Cape Breton.“ 

God grant that, by any ſiniſter Event, the 
preſent, or any future, Miniſtry may not have 
as good a Plea, for giving up the more conſide- 
rable Advantages we are now poſſeſſed of. But 
let thoſe who have the greateſt Averſion to Con- 
tinental Connections (if any can have greater 

than 
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than myſelf) reflect on the Conſequence of Ha- 
nover's falling again into the Hands of the 
French. Let them reflect on the Conſequence 
of the Dutch being hereafter impolitickly in- 
duced to do ſomething, which the French will 
conſtrue into a Breach of Neutrality “. It is 
impoſſible for us to think of a Peace without 
procuring the Reſtitution of the Electorate, or 
providing for the Security of a daſtardly and 
impotent Ally. And can we do either without 
making the Enemy ſome valuable Conſideration ? 

Nay, who can think of a Peace without in- 
cluding the Reſtitution of Minorca? and will 
the French inſiſt on nothing in the Room of it? 
Doubtleſs they will: and certainly muſt have it too. 

But you object that Hanover is not yet in the 


Enemy's Hands, that the Dutch have taken no 


Part in our Quarrel, and that probably neither 
of theſe Circumſtances may ever happen. I hope 
we ſhall be able to ſay we ſee no Appearance of 
either, this Time Twelvemonth. 

It matters, howeyer, little whether we are 
obliged to give up any of our Conqueſts, to ob- 


There is perhaps more fear of this, than the Publick 
in general imagine. The late grumbling, and half inſolent, 
Tone of this Republick is changed. In Conjunction wich 
our Enemy, they imagined they might have controuled our 
Authority at Sea., But fince the French Navy has been fo 
terribly reduced, their Fears are prevalent ; and, acquieſcing 
in our Superiority, they ſeem more ready to oblige us, by 
inſulting the Enemy, than it is our Intereſt they ſhould. It 
is not long nnce they were juſt on the Point of unadviſedly 
ſcizing ſome Cannon belonging to the French, in its tranſ- 
port through their Territories. 
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tain the Reſtitution of Hanover and Security for 
any of our Allies; or are neceſſitated to ſpend 
the Value of thoſe Conqueſts in their Defence and 
Protection. Before we form haſty Reſolutions, 
therefore, to give up none of our Acquiſitions 
for a preſent Peace, but to keep them at the Ha- 
zard of prolonging the War ; let it be calmly 
deliberated, whether we may not in the End be 
Sufferers by ſuch Conduct; and that, inſtead of 


our being conſidered hereafter as, in this Inſtance, 
juſtly tenacious of the Honour and Intereſt of our 
Country, we may not, in lamenting the Conſe- 
* quences, reflect on ourſelves as acting under the 


Influence of pertinacious Inſolence and invincible 
Obſtinacy. Aut minus animi, aut plus potentiæ. 

Again, as to the Place where, or the Perſons 
by whom, a Peace is to be negotiated ; it matters 
leſs that we ſhould make a vain-glorious Choice, 
in either of theſe Particulars, than that in both we 
ſhould conſult Expedition, and the Expediency 
of Terms. 

Here alſo a thouſand Difficulties are ſtarted, 
that can ſerve only to protract the Negotiation : 
The greateſt Difficulty, however, is not to know 
what Terms it is our Intereſt to demand, or con- 
ſent to; but to prevail on the Enemy to accede 


to ſuch Terms, as every Man in Eng/and knows 


we ought to get, if we can. 


To effect this, doubtleſs, all the Abilities of 
the moſt artful Negociatars are requiſite : But I 
cannot think ſuch Abilities excluſively annexed 


to the Perſon of any particular Miniſter of State, 
G whoſe 
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whoſe Office would prevent his attending a Con- 
greſs at the Hague, or elſewhere, 

It is pretended further, that the indefinite and 
equivocal Manner of Expreſſion, common to 
former Treaties, might be - avoided in this, by 
our taking Time for ſufficient Deliberation, and 
debating the Terms of each Article in Parlia- 
ment *. I will not deny it. It is poſſible that 
by making the whole Body of the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Kingdom, in a Manner, Negotia- 
tors, the Articles of the Treaty might be better 
expreſſed, and attended with greater Preciſion 
than otherwiſe; but the Query ſtill recurs, 
whether the Advantages we. are likely to gain 
thereby will compenſate for the Danger of the 
Delay ſuch a Method of Negotiation muſt ne: 
ceſſarily cauſe, in bringing the Treaty to a Con- 
cluſion ? 

Will not our Deliberations, in that Caſe, too 
much reſemble thoſe of ſome Republican States, 
from the Nature of whoſe Conſtitution we find 
them ſo long debating about War and Peace, 
till they often loſe the Opportunity of Ven- 
geance meditated in the one, and the Advan- 
tages they propoſed to ſecure by the other. 

I do not deny that Preciſion in the Terms and 
Expreſſions of a Treaty are material, and ne- 
ceſſary to be! well attended to: But, however 
indiſpenſible it may be in Caſes determinable by 
eſtabliſhed Laws and equitable Courts of Juſtice, 
I will venture to ſay it is not ſo eſſential in Mat- 
ters of Agreement between Nations, wherein 

* See Reaſons why the approaching Treaty of Peace ſhould 


4. debated in Parliament. 
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the Lex ullima regum, the Sword of Power, de- 
termines much oftener than that of Juſtice. 

Can we think that the French, had they wiſely 
conſidered they were not a Match for us in North- 
America, would have taken Advantage of the 
indefinite Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, to 
make Inroads on Nova Scotia and the Territories 
of New Enzland and the Ohio ? 

There is a wide Difference between the Preci- 
ſion required in wording the polemical Themes 
of Academics, or in drawing up a Bill in Par- 
liament, and that acquired in the Terms of 
Treaties between Sovereigns. And I make, no 
doubt that, by our keeping Poſſeſſion of all 
Canada, by Virtue of an Article, however inde- 
finitely expreſſed in the Treaty, we ſhall be more 
advantaged, and the Peace will be more laſting, 
than if we gave back the leaſt Part of it, how- 
ever limited it might be, even by actual Surveys 
and Land-Marks erected on the Spot. 

For, be the Articles of the Treaty as definite 
as Words can make them, there 1s no doudt that 
the French will make little Scruple of breaking 
them when their Intereſt and Ambition interfere 
with the Letter, and either is ſeconded by their 
Power, 

Could any Thing be more preciſe and definite 
than the Article relating to the Demolition of 
Dunkirk, in former Treaties? And yet did they 
not readily break it, and that in the Face of all 
Europe, without bluſhing ? 

The Experience of two Centuries paſt may, 
indeed, ſerve to convince us (if we yet need any 
G 2 farther 
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farther Retroſpect to be convinced of it) that 
nothing but Power and Reſolution on our Part, 
to compel them to be juſt, can keep them ſo. 

Our principal Buſineſs, therefore, is to obtain 
a Peace on Terms that will in ſome Meaſure keep 
themſelves; that is, enable us to make the Ene- 
my, at all Times, reſpect our own Conſtruction 
of them. 

Now the preſent Circumſtances are ſo favour- 
able to us in this Particular, that we ought to 
truſt nothing needleſly to the future, in hopes of 
better ; leſt, like the Dog in the Fable, anxious, 
with our Mouths already full, after more, we 
are obliged to relinquiſh what we have already 
acquired. Ne umbra pro corpore. 

I ſhall next, therefore, my Countrymen, en- 
deavour to point out the Means, whereby an 
Event ſo deſireable, ſo requiſite to the Welfare of 
this Nation, may poſſibly be brought about. 

I flatter myſelf you are already convinced of 
the little Probability there is that the French will 
accept of a Peace, and fir down with their pre- 
ſent Loſſes. The Outlines of the Proſpect of 
the Conſequences of the German War, which 
I have not unjuſtly drawn in their Favour, are 
yet greatly ſo, Minorca too is in their Hands, 
Something muſt, therefore, neceſſarily be given 
up to prevail on them to enter immediately into 
Terms of Accommodation. 

What this is to be, becomes thus the princi- 
pal Object of our preſent Conſideration. Much 


has alrcady been ſaid and written on this Subject. 
The 
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The Importance of our ſeveral Acquiſitions have 


been debated, and that of each been enhanced 
and undervalued, in turn, This Conſideration, 


however, is not the only one we ſhould attend 


to, in the prelent Caſe. In order to bring the 
Enemy to a ſpeedy Accommodation, it is neceſ- 
ſary to conſider as well the real as imaginary 
Value of thoſe Acquiſitions to them, 

That which is of the leaſt Importance to us 
is doubtleſs what we ſhould the ſooneſt chuſe to 
relinquiſh ; But if this, at the ſame Time, be 
equally unimportant to the Enemy, they will 
no doubt ſet as juſt a Value on the Conceſſion 
as we, | 

It has been maintained, by ſome of our Pa- 
triots, that no Part of our Conqueſts on the 
Continent of North America, ſhould be given 
up on any Conſideration whatever ; while the 
Inſignificancy of Senegal and Goree, and the in- 
ferior Conſequence of Guadeloupe have been of- 
fered, as Reaſons for our relinquiſhing thoſe Places. 

On the other Hand, again, it has, with no leſs 
Appearance of Reaſon, been alledged that the 
ſingle Iſle of Guadeloupe is of more Importance 
to this Nation than all Canada. It is ſaid that the 
whole Trade of Canada conſiſts in that of Furs 
and Skins, and fell ſhort in its molt flouriſhing 
State of 140,000 l. a Year z while Guadeloupe 
produces more Sugar than any of our Iſlands, 


except Jamaica; by which Branch of Trade 


alone 300,000 J. per Annum might be cleared by 
our Merchants: For that, having ſufficient from 
| our 
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our own Iſlands to ſupply our Home Conſump- 
tion, the whole Sugar Produce of Guadeloupe 
might be exported, and would conſequently be 
ſo much clear Money to Great Britain #®. 

Might we not aſk, however, on this Occaſion, 
at what Rate is our Home Conſumption at pre- 
ſent ſupplied? Were Sugars cheaper, there is 
little Reaſon to doubt our Home Conſumption 
would be much more conſiderable. 

Has it not, alſo, been long notorious that our 
own Iſlands would produce much more Sugar 
than they have lately done, had not injurious 
Combinations been entered into, to prevent the 
bringing ſuch Quantities to Market as muſt 
lower the Price ? 

] have been further very credibly informed 
that, notwithſtanding it is pretended by many 
that the Lands of Guadel:upe are much better 
than thoſe of our own Sugar Iſlands, yet its Su- 
gars are conſiderably leſs valuable than ours, or 
thoſe of the Iſland of Mariinico. 

I will not pretend, however, to aſſert the ſu- 
perior Value and Importance of Canada, taken 
ſolely in a commercial Point of View : Since in 
Guadeloupe they raiſe, beſides Sugar, great 
Quantities of Indigo, Cotton, Coffee, Ginger, 
&c. all which is not only ſent to the European 
Markets; but a conſiderable Trade is alſo car- 
ried on between that Iſland and the Caraccas, and 
other Parts of the Spaniſh Main, which Trade 
is wholly confined to the Manufactures of Eu- 
rope, the Returns for which are chiefly in Ready 

* See Remarks ona Leiter to Two Great Men, p. 40. 
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Money. If to this we add that the Slaves now 
in the Iſland are alone, at the loweſt Valuation, 
worth upwards of One Million Sterling, there 
is no doubt but Guadeloupe is of more Conſe- 
quence in a commercial View than Canada. 

As an Acquiſition, alſo, that may be of Ser- 
vice in a Time of War, Guadeloupe is by no 
Means inconſiderable. The infinite Diſadvan- 
tage it has been of to us during the preſent, is 
univerſally allowed. The Iſland of La Deſirade, 


| being the firſt Land uſually made by our Ships 


bound to the Weſt-Indies, they are ealily per- 
ceived in their Courſe from thence, by the Pri- 
vateers of Guadeloupe ; which could not have a 
more convenient Station to annoy us, in this 
particular, than that Iſland. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Conſiderations, how- 
ever, I muſt give my Voice entirely for thoſe who 
would rather give up Guadeloupe, with every 
Other Acquiſition we have made, or may make, 
in the Weſt-Indies, than part with one ſingle 
foot of Canada. 

In my Reaſons for it I differ, how- 
ever, from thoſe who affect to eſteem it impor- 
tant, on account either of its Trade, the Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, or the Fertility of its Soil; 
the principal Objection that appears to me, againſt 
giving up any Part of Canada is the Danger we 
thereby run of giving Occaſion, in a few Years, 
for another War: An Objection that does not 
equally oppoſe the relinquiſhing Gu d. e. It 


has been ſaid that, by eſtabliſning Pp oper Limits, 


and 
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and ſecuring them properly, we might very pru-. 
dently reſtore Canada to the French. But the 
Misfortune is, that no Limits we can make in 
that Part of the World would be proper, for the 
very Reaſon, that it is impoſſible they can at pre- 
ſent be properly ſecured, without putting both 
Nations to an Expence much greater than the 
preſent Value of the Matter in diſpute. 

It is alſo much to be doubted whether, if this 
were practicable, the French would not be as 
willing to deſiſt entirely from the Demand as to 
be effectually reſtrained within thoſe Bounds to 
which it is abſolutely neceſſary for us to con- 
fine them. | 

If they ſhould give up their long-ſince-projec- 
ted Scheme of elbowing our Colonies, and of 
edging down by Degrees to the Sea-Coaſt, Ca- 
nada will certainly be of little Advantage. 

But, ſuppoſing the two Courts could come to 4 
right Underſtanding in this Point, and be ſatiſ- 
fied with the Limits aſſigned; we have an Exam- 
ple, in the Manner in which the preſent War com- 
menced, how very ſoon it is likely to be diſturbed. 


It is well known what Kind of Men our Colo- 
niſts, and in particular the Traders with the In- 
dians, generally are; nor do we ſuppoſe thoſe 
belonging to the French are a Jot more ſcrupu- 
lous in their Morals. Now, let the Harmony 
ſubſiſting between the two Courts be ever ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, or kept up in Europe; let them be 
ever ſo deſirous of remaining on good Terms 
with each other ; how long can we promiſe our- 

ſelves 


BK 


ſelves this Harmony will continuez when, on 
the firſt Temptation of any conſiderable Profit, 
the adventuring Borderers will inſult each other ? 
their Complaints will be heard by their reſpective 
Sovereigns, and the two Nations be involved 
again in a ruinous and bloody War. 


Hence, although, by reſtoring Guadeloupe, 
we ſhould in Fact give up an Acquiſition of more 
Importance, in almoſt every other Conſideration ; 
yet the Expediency of our taking ſuch Meaſures 
as will not only procure an advantageous, but 
+ ſecure a laſting, Peace, requires that Guade- 
loupe, with the other Iflands attendant on that 
Conqueſt, be rather reſtored entire to the Enemy, 
than that we ſhould give up one Foot of Canada. 
As it is of great Moment, however, toward 
the Negatiation of the Treaty, that we ſhould 
conſider in what light the French look on theſe 
two different Conceſſions; perhaps it will be 


found that, ſeeing the little Proſpect there is of 


their ever ſucceeding in their grand Scheme, 
againſt our too powerful Colonies in North- 
America, they will give up the Deſign; and, 
conſidering the vaſt Importance Guadeloupe is of 
to their Commerce, they will more readily enter 
into this Meaſure than the other. 

As they will require, alſo, the Convenience 
which Senegal and Goree afforded them, of pro- 
curing Slaves for their Weſt India Iſlands, the 
Reſtoration of thoſe Places, added to that of 
Guadelouce, &c. will appear ſo valuable a Con- 


lideration, that we have all the Reaſon in the 
H World 
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World to think they will, on ſuch an Offer, 
enter gladly into Terms of Pacification, and 
ſit down contented with the Loſs of their Ships 
preceding the Declaration of War. 

On giving up, further, Cape Breton, after 
demoliſhing the Fortifications, and on renew- 
ing their Privilege of Fiſhing, &c. on the 
Banks and Coaſt of Newfoundland, they will 
alſo very probably reſign Minorca in exchange, 
and be ſo ready to concur in the neceſſary Mea- 
ſures to a ſpeedy Accommodation, that the Em- 
preſs Queen will think it prudent, alſo, to enter 
into the like with the King of Pruſſia. 

As the latter may, even at preſent, ſtand in 
need of our Aſſiſtance, it will doubtleſs be requi- 
ſite to lend a helping Hand to this brave Ally; 


which, rather than give any further Advantage 


to the French, ſhould be done by Means of a 


Sum of Money, to be paid to the Court of 


Vienna, and another to the Elector of Saxony. 


I prefer this Method to any other, as ready 
Money will be ſo likely to be accepted of; and 
the Sums we need give will not probably amount | 
to a twentieth Part of what it may coſt us to 


carry on the War, if no ſuch Steps are taken. 


I doubt not but many of you will break out] 
on this Propoſal, and exclaim againſt it, as an] 
Indignity. What! after all our Succeſs and | 
Conquelts, you will ſay, ſhall we at laſt ſname- 


fully buy a Peace? 
But let me adviſe you, my good Friends, to 


recoll.& that celebrated Adage, ſo familiar inf 
| every 
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every economical Nation, A Penny ſaved is a 
Penny got: And reflect that a good Peace, 
cheaply bought, will redound more to the Ho- 
nour and Advantage of this Kingdom, than all 
the Bargains we may make in the Continuation 
of the War, by the inhuman Purchaſe of Rapine 
and Blood. 

In the preſent Succeſs of our Arms, the Diſ. 
burſement of Money cannot be ſuppoſed a re- 
proachful Circumſtance; ſince it will appear as 
well a Proof of your ſuperior Wealth, as be 
evident to all Europe, that the Purchaſe of a 
Peace is not neceſſary for own Sake, but only 
for our Allies. 

The Quota, deſtined to the Indemaification of 
the Elector of Saxony, mult allo be eſteemed 
rather as a Mark of Generoſity than Meanneſs; 
and it will doubtleſs appear, in the Eyes of all 
the World, as a noble Inſtance of ours to relieve 
that unfortunate, - though perhaps blameable, 
Prince, As to the Terms on which the King 
of Pruſſia and the Empreſs Queen may agree, 
with regard to Sileſia, I do not ſee that we have 
any Buſineſs to intermeddle with Particulars. 
The former, it has been juſtly obſerved, has nor 
been reduced to his preſent Diſtreſs in Conſe- 
quence of his Connections with us; and, as we 
have already been an uſeful Ally, fo, in our 
endeavouring thus, at our own Expence, to 
bring about a general Pacification, although we 
ſhould not be able to procure him all he could 
wilh, he ought to be content. 


Again, 
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Again, as to the Manner in which France and 
the Court of Vienna may agree about ſharing the 
Expences of the War, and their mutual Indem- 
nification ; I do not ſee alſo that it much concerns 
us. The French did not move to the Aſſiſtance 
of the Empreſs Queen, till they had firſt taken 
a few Towns in Flanders into their Poſſeſſion, 
apparently by Way of Security for the Repay- 
ment of their Expences. As their principal 
Operations, alſo, have tended rather to diſtreſs 
the Elector of Hanmer, by Way of avenging 
their own Cauſe of Quarrel with England, the 
Empreſs has doubtleſs Reaſon to expect her 
Towns again at the Peace. But ſhould it prove 
otherwiſe, we are too little intereſted in it to 
make any farther Conceſſions, as ſome incon- 
{ſiſtent Politicians would have us, in order to 
take them out of the Hands of France, and put 
them into hers. 

A Britiſh Adminiſtration, it has been ſaid *, 
muſt tremble at ſeeing Newport and Oſtend be- 
come French Property. would not have it 
ſo: And yet it is not every Adminiſtration that 
would tremble at it. 

We have had e'er now very great Men at the 
Helm, who knew little of the real Value or Im- 
portance of the Places they have bought, ſold, 
or bartered for, with Foreign Powers. The 
great Earl of Clarendon has aſſured us, that when 


Dunkirk was ſold to the French, it was a good 


* Letter to Iwo Great Men, p. 42. 
Bar- 
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Bargain on our Side; and yet, by his own Con- 
feſſion, this ſame eminent Stateſman did not 
even know whereabouts the Ifle of Sheepey, at 
the Mouth of the Thames, was ſituated. 

I make no ſcruple, however, that our preſent 
Adminiſtration are well apprized of the Impor- 
tance of Newport and Oftend, and that they are 
under no very great Apprehenſions of there be- 
ing a Port opened on that Coaſt, from which 
this Nation has ſo much hereafter to fear, as to 
make it now worth while to ſacrifice any Thing 
of Conſequence to preveat its falling into the 
Hands of the French. 

If the Queen of Hungary were, indeed, our 
Ally, and had ſuffered in our Cauſe, ſomething 
might be ſaid for it: But, as it is otherwiſe, and 
we can place no Dependance on her Honour or 
Gratitude, who knows but, after we ſhould have 
purchaſed the Evacuation of theſe Towns of 
the French, ſhe might put them again into their 
Hands? Is ſhe not capable of it? Ingratum ſi 
dixeris, omnia dixeris. 

But, ſuppoſing it be not quite ſo prudent to 
leave the Flemiſh Towns, now in the Poſſeſſion 
of the French, in their Hands, at a Peace; all 
that we can at preſent propoſe to do, is either 
on Conſidcration of their evacuating them, to 
recede from the Demolition of the Fortifications 
of Louiſbourg; or in Lieu of it to pay them a 


Sum of Money, as a better and more acceptable 
Equivalent. 


Thus 
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Thus have I taken a curſory, Examination of 
thoſe Circumſtances that ſhould induce us to 
haften a Peace, and the Terms which I conceive F 
the Enemy may, at preſent, be brought to accede 1 
to. If my Remarks are juſt; if my Propoſals 
are reaſonable ; they will, I doubt not, have | 
their due Weight with the Publick. If they are 
not fo, it is Pity they ſhould. I ſhall leſs re- 
gret my Lofs of Time and Trouble than the 
being, in any Degree, inſtrumental in miſlead- 
ing my Fellow-Countrymen, either to their 
Publick or Private Diſadvantage. 


I am, 


My Friends and Countrymen, 


Yours, &c. &c. 


